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The  Vision  of  William  Penn 

The  mural  painting,  “The  Vision  of  William  Penn,”  by  Vincent 
Maragliotti,  is  seen  high  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  Memorial  Hall, 
above  and  behind  the  statue  of  William  Penn,  in  the  William 
Penn  Memorial  Museum.  The  inscription  on  the  partition  screen 
back  of  the  statue,  which  comes  from  a letter  Penn  wrote  to  a 
fellow  Quaker  in  1681,  suggests  the  general  meaning  of  the  painting: 

This  day  my  country  was  confirmed  to  me  . . . 
by  the  name  of  Pensilvania,  a name  the  King  would 
give  it  in  honour  of  my  father.  . . . My  God  . . . will, 

I believe,  bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of  a nation. 


Key  to  the  Mural 

The  artist  himself  has  given  the  following  interpretation  of  the 
mural,  observing  the  figures  from  left  to  right: 

A.  Colonial  Period 

1.  William  Penn  (in  the  upper  left-hand  corner)  , under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Inner  Light— symbolized  in  the  figure  behind  him— sits  at  his 
desk  in  England  planning  a Holy  Experiment:  the  creation  of  a society 
with  freedom  and  justice  at  its  base. 

2.  Ships  to  transport  the  first  colonists  to  Pennsylvania  are  as- 
sembled by  Penn  in  Eitrope. 

3.  Mixed  groups  of  settlers- English,  German,  Welsh,  Scotch-Irish, 
and  others— are  disembarked  on  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  Below  are  groujrs  ol  Plain  People;  on  the  left  is  an  Amish  group. 

5.  On  the  right,  below  the  bank,  are  Mennonites. 

6.  Below  the  Mennonites  are  meditating  “Quakers,”  members  ol  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

7.  At  the  extreme  left  are  three  symbolic  figures— Faith,  Gonstancy, 
and  Hope— welcoming  the  newcomers. 
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The  inspiration  for  William  Penn's  "Holy  Experiment"  is  symbolized  by 
the  artist  in  this  preliminary  sketch  of  Penn  at  his  desk. 


8.  Below  the  symbolic  figures  is  the  pioneer  mother,  seated  against 
a rock,  with  a sleeping  baby  in  her  arms— symbol  of  a new  generation 
and  a new  nation. 

9.  On  the  bank  above  the  Mennonites  are  friendly  Indians  wel- 
coming the  newcomers  with  corn  and  venison. 

B.  Revolutionary  Period 

10.  To  the  right  of  the  Quakers  are  five  of  the  founders  of  the  new 
American  nation:  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  Independence  Hall 
stands  monumentally  in  the  background  symbolizing  the  Rights  of 
Man  as  conceived  by  William  Penn,  expressed  in  the  American  Con- 
stitution with  its  first  ten  amendments,  and  coming  to  maturity  today 
in  an  enlightened  and  Free  World. 

11.  On  the  upper  margin  of  the  sky  is  the  Liberty  Bell,  carrying  a 
message  that  rings  in  the  hearts  of  men  all  over  the  world.  It  was 
originally  inscribed  in  1751  (to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
William  Penn’s  Charter  of  Privileges)  with  the  words,  “Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

12.  To  the  right  of  the  Liberty  Bell  is  the  symbol  of  Determination, 
rousing  in  the  hearts  of  oppressed  people  a resolution  to  assert  and 
defend  their  freedom. 

13.  The  fighting  spirit  of  the  American  Revolution  is  symbolized  in 
the  semi-silhouette  of  soldiers  marching  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Mountains. 

14.  The  Free  Man  (largest  figure  in  the  mural) , rejoicing  in  his 
strength  and  giving  thanks  to  his  Creator,  stands  with  his  leet  on  the 
solid  rock.  Hope  and  Peace  shine  in  his  face. 

C.  Civil  Way- 

lb.  An  old  man,  whose  son  has  joined  the  Army,  comforts  his 
daughter-in-law,  who  is  with  child. 

16.  The  war  is  over,  the  soldier  has  returned  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  but  the  old  man  is  gone. 

17.  A group  of  soldiers.  Union  and  Confederate,  make  peace,  shake 
hands,  smile,  and  rejoice. 

18.  To  the  right  of  the  soldiers  stand  two  political  opponents.  The 
Southerner,  on  the  left,  is  still  arguing  for  States  Rights  while  the 
Northerner  speaks  for  the  Etjuality  of  All  Men.  The  figure  in  the 
center  is  a symbol  of  Peace. 
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D.  Trcinsportation 

19.  In  tlu'  foreground  is  a horse-drawn  canal  boat.  Above  it  is  an 
early  Pennsylvania  Railroad  passenger  train  coming  out  of  a tunnel. 
Nearby  is  an  old  covered  bridge.  Far  up  in  the  open  mouth  of  the 
river  are  sailboats  and  a merchant  ship. 

20.  To  the  right  of  the  canal  boat  stands  Robert  Fulton,  of  Lan- 
caster County,  showing  bis  Clermout  (first  steamboat  to  be  a commer- 
cial success)  to  John  Fitdi,  of  Bucks  County,  one  of  the  Inventors  of 
steam  navigation. 

E.  industry 

21.  Partners  in  Free  Enterprise.  At  the  base  of  the  mnral,  to  the  right 
of  the  Civil  War  figures,  an  industrialist  and  a banker  are  seated  at 
a table  spread  with  documents.  Beside  them  stand  an  engineer  (repre- 
senting the  professions)  , a government  agent,  and  a laborer. 

22.  Farming.  Above  and  to  the  left  of  the  Industrial  Group,  an 
Amisli  farmer  is  seen  plowing  with  oxen.  Above  him  are  a watermill, 
a barn,  chickens,  sheep,  a ram,  a farmhouse,  and  a windmill.  A mother 
is  saying  good-bye  to  her  son,  who  is  leaving  for  the  western  frontier 
with  a train  of  Conestoga  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and  oxen.  Ahead  of 
them  in  the  distance  is  a stage-coach. 

2‘k  Coal.  Two  miners  are  digging  in  a coal  mine.  A third  is  over- 
hanling  coal,  while  another  carts  it  away  in  a wheelbarrow.  An 
attendant  signals  instructions. 

21.  Utilities.  Two  ditch  diggers  and  two  pick-and-shovel  men  are 
preparing  trenches  for  gas,  water,  and  electric  lines. 

25.  Steel.  Above  the  miners  and  ditch  diggers  are  steel  workers 
pouring  molten  steel,  lining  up  steel  rails,  and  handling  a beam 
lowered  by  a crane. 

26.  Oil  and  other  Industries.  To  the  left  of  the  steel  workers  is  the 
wooden  derrick  of  the  first  oil  well,  the  Drake  Well  at  Titusville. 
Above  are  two  steel  derricks  of  a later  time  and,  close  to  the  skyline, 
in  semi-silhouette,  are  an  oil  refinery,  a steel  plant,  a coal  breaker, 
and  the  Cornwall  Ore  Banks.  Electric  poles  are  seen  at  right  running 
clown  the  hill,  below  which  is  a Portland  cement  plant. 

27.  Labor  and  Capital.  At  the  base  of  the  hill  are  the  figures  of 
Labor  and  Capital  gathering  apples,  symboli/ing  the  Iruits  of  Free 
Enterprise. 
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28.  Equal  Opportunity.  To  the  right  sits  an  old  aristocrat,  who 
symbolizes  the  traditional  power  of  inherited  position.  He  is  protesting 
his  loss  of  status,  but  the  figure  of  Harmony  shows  him  the  advantage 
of  a society  based  on  the  Equality  of  Men. 

F.  United  Nations 

29.  The  fulfillment  of  \Villiam  Penn’s  published  proposal  for  a 
union  of  nations  is  seen  in  a meeting  of  the  United  Nations  ,\ssembly, 
each  member  of  the  Free  \VMrld  being  represented  here  by  its  national 
flag. 

G.  Educatioji 

30.  In  the  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  mural  are  stiulents  of  all  ages 
and  creeds.  Beside  them  stand  a college  professor,  a school  teacher, 
a government  educational  co-ordinator,  an  instructor  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  a scientist. 

H.  Achievement 

5F  The  figure  floating  in  the  sky  near  the  npper  right  of  the  mural 
symbolizes  Achievement:  the  human  race  forever  reaching  forward, 
from  the  day  the  first  man  learned  to  stand  on  two  feet  to  the  day  when 
the  astronauts  prepare  for  a flight  into  space. 

32.  Below'  the  figure  of  Achievement  stands  a modern  city  repre- 
senting the  tw'entieth  century,  the  Miracle  Age.  Within  the  city  span 
are  some  of  the  visible  products  of  Penn’s  experiment  w'ith  Freedom: 
in  Religion,  in  Government,  in  Education,  and  in  the  Arts: 

A Protestant  Ghurch 

A Roman  Catholic  Church 

A Jewish  Temple 

Old  Economy,  ,\mbridge 

The  Heinz  Memorial  Chapel,  Pittsburgh 

The  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg 

The  P.  S.  F.  S.  Building,  Philadelphia 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

The  Cathedral  of  Learning,  Pittsburgh 

The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art 

The  Whlliam  Penn  Memorial  Museum,  Harrisburg 
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Preliminary  Sketch  of  Mural,  Left 


Vincent  Maragliotti 


The  painter  of  tlie  Penn  Mural,  Vincent  Maragliotti,  was  born  at 
St.  Stefano  di  Cianiastra,  near  Messina,  Sicily,  on  January  1,  1888.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Peter  Maragliotti,  descendant  of  a long  line  of 
Sicilian  landowners,  and  his  wife  Rose,  daughter  of  a farmer.  Vincent 
early  showed  his  artistic  bent.  While  still  a boy  he  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  painter’s  craft  from  a Sicilian  artist  of  some  repute  for 
technical  proficiency. 

Coming  to  America  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  took  a four-year 
course  in  architecture  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  and  went  on 
to  study  for  another  three  years  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
During  this  time  he  spent  his  vacations  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
studying  and  copying  the  old  masters.  Since  mural  painting  has  been 
traditionally  known  as  the  hatidmaiden  of  architecture,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Maragliotti  should  have  lotind  his  early  archi- 
tectural training  to  be  of  great  value  to  him  iu  his  career  as  a painter 
of  murals. 

His  first  commission,  won  in  a competition,  was  for  the  Strand  (now 
the  Warner)  Theater  murals  in  New  York,  1913-1911.  After  that, 
theater  and  hotel  commissions  came  to  him  in  great  numbers,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada:  as,  for  instance  in  New  York,  the 
Waldorl  Astoria  (main  ballroom  areas)  , the  Sherry  Netherlands,  the 
Lexington,  and  the  Park  Lane. 

He  received  commissions  also  lor  murals  and  other  decorative 
paintings  in  the  residences  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Marland,  oil  magnate  and 
Governor  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  Vanderbilt.  Among  other 
commissions  were  murals  in  Jesse  Jones’  Gulf  Building  (the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce) , Houston,  Texas;  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Dining 
Club,  New  York;  and  in  the  State  Education  Btulding  and  State 
Finance  Building,  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Maragliotti  and  his  wife  live  in  the  home  he  built  in  1926  at 
10  Fort  Hill  Lane,  Scarsdale,  New  York.  His  studio  in  New  York  is 
on  the  seventh  lloor  ol  the  Grand  Central  Station.  There  his  canvases 
in  preparation  are  hung  on  two  walls,  each  lorty  feet  long  by  twenty 
leet  high.  He  paints  from  a scaffolding. 
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How  TO  View  This  Painting 


To  enjoy  a fine  mural,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  such  a 
painting  is  intended  to  be  and  to  do.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
mural  is  a distinctive  kind  of  painting  and  is  not  to  be  judged  as  one 
would  judge  other  forms  of  representational  art,  such  as  landscapes  and 
portraits.  Mural  painting  has  its  own  problems,  traditions,  and  con- 
ventions, and  is  to  be  judged  with  these  in  mind. 

The  purpose  of  a mural  is  to  decorate.  That  is  the  key  to  its  essential 
quality,  and  it  is  to  that  end,  decoration,  that  its  peculiar  technicpie  is 
adapted.  Above  all,  it  must  be  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings. 

So  it  is  with  Vincent  Maragliotti’s  “The  Vision  of  W^illiam  Penn.” 
Its  color  and  composition  have  been  largely  determined  by  its  environ- 
ment in  Memorial  Hall.  The  color  tone— “a  bluish  grey,  intermixed 
with  greens  and  warm  tones  of  yellow,  red,  and  brown,”  as  the  artist 
describes  it— was  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  light  warm  beige 
walls,  the  travertine  marble  of  the  gallery,  and  the  bronze  statue  of 
William  Penn  that  dominates  the  Hall. 

The  theme,  moreover,  of  the  Penn  mural  complements  that  of  the 
Penn  statue. 

In  the  statue,  the  sculptor.  Miss  fanet  de  Coux  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
made  a study  of  William  Penn  the  dreamer,  the  idealist,  the  humani- 
tarian. She  has  given  also  a glimpse  of  something  behind— the  religious 
source  of  his  inspiration,  as  well  as  a hint  of  something  ahead— the 
man  of  action  (suggested  in  the  swing  of  the  one  arm  away  from  his 
side) , capable  of  setting  his  ideas  to  work  in  the  world. 

The  painter  has  picked  up  the  sculptor’s  theme  and  boldly  carried 
it  forward,  showing  Penn  translating  his  dreams  into  realities.  Using 
the  decorative  symbcjlism  traditional  to  mural  painting,  Mr.  Marag- 
liotti  has  presented  a vision  of  Pennsylvania’s  historical  evolution 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  Penn’s  ideals  of  Freedom  and  Justice. 


How  THE  Mural  Was  Painted 

A painting  of  such  large  proportions  as  this,  measuring  90  feet  in 
length  by  26  feet  in  height,  is  not  made  in  a day.  Vincent  Maragliotti 
and  his  talented  assistant,  Fred  Zinna,  worked  on  it  for  more  than  tw’o 
years. 
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In  answei  to  a (|uestioii  often  asked  by  visitors — **How  does  an  artist 
go  about  the  painting  of  such  a picture?”-Mr.  Maragliotti  has  de- 
scribed ten  steps  in  its  evolution: 

1.  Since  he  received  his  assignment  Irefore  the  William  Penn 
Memorial  Museum  was  erected,  he  had  to  start  work  without  seeing 
the  finished  hall  his  painting  was  to  decorate.  He  had  to  be  content 
with  a study  ol  the  architect  s jilans  and  a talk  with  the  sculptor  whose 
statue  of  William  Penti  was  to  be  the  focus  of  attention  in  Memorial 
Hall. 

2.  The  next  step  was  to  choose  an  appropriate  theme.  The  artist 
consulted  a number  ol  Pennsylvania  historians  and  tried  out  a great 
many  plans.  In  the  end  he  decided  to  show  Penn’s  vision  of  a free 
society  and  what  came  out  of  it. 

3.  There  followed  a search  lor  historical  figures  to  carry  the  theme. 
When  these  were  chosen,  the  artist  did  small  black  and  white  sketches 
of  each. 

4.  He  then  made  what  artists  call  cartoons,  gathering  the  figures 
into  groups,  each  with  carelully  balanced  composition. 

5.  The  artist  was  now  ready  to  make  a colored  sketch  ol  the  whole 
picture  on  a hall-inch  to  a loot  scale,  trying  out  his  pigments  in  search 
of  the  right  tonality. 

6.  Another  lull-color  sketch,  with  corrections,  was  made  on  a one- 
inch  to  a foot  scale. 

7.  Next  came  the  transicr  ol  the  cartoons  to  the  canvas.  The  latter 
was  imjiorted  Belgitin  canvas  prepared  and  coated  with  lead  and  oil— 
and,  as  a sjrecial  precaution,  given  an  extra  coating  of  lead,  titanium, 
and  zinc  thinned  with  poppy  oil  and  turpentine. 

He  had  a photographic  slide  made  of  each  cartoon  and  projected  it, 
suitably  enlarged,  onto  the  canvas,  which  had  been  hung  in  sections 
on  the  studio  walls.  He  and  his  assistant  roughly  traced  the  projection 
with  charcoal,  afterwards  making  corrections. 

8.  Alter  that  came  the  lull  painting.  Oil  colors— specially  treated  to 
obtain  a fresco  effect— were  used  throughout.  Not  only  had  the  figures 
to  be  brought  alive,  but  the  background  had  to  be  painted  in  and  the 
whole  jheture  given  Mr.  Maragliotti’s  unusual  “vibrating”  technic|ue: 
the  application  of  varied  colors  in  short  brush  strokes  in  such  a way  as 
to  make  the  coloring  seem  alive  and  moving,  and  to  make  it  pass  from 
one  object  to  another  without  leaving  hard  edges,  inter-weaving  all 
in  a full  color  harmony. 
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The  space  to  be  covered— some  2,400  stjiiare  feet— was  too  much  for 
the  studio  walls.  The  cauvas,  accordingly,  had  to  be  handled  in  six 
sections.  Under  such  circumstances,  as  Mr.  Maragliotti  explains,  “a 
main  difficulty  was  to  harmonize  the  colors  exactly  and  to  follow  the 
general  tonality  throughout.” 

9.  When  the  painting  was  completed,  the  canvas  was  rolled  up  and 
transported  to  Harrisburg.  Here,  in  Memorial  Hall,  with  the  aid 
of  a steel  scaffolding  and  a platoon  of  technicians,  the  six  sections  of 
canvas  were  raised  and  applied  to  the  wall.  The  plaster  had  been 
prepared  beforehand  with  a heavy  coating  of  lead,  linseed  oil,  Vene- 
tian turpentine,  and  turpentine  thinners.  Immediately  after  its  ce- 
menting to  the  wall,  the  canvas  was  smoothed,  joints  were  cut  and 
pressed,  and  the  whole  surface  was  left  to  dry. 

10.  In  the  last  stage,  after  all  necessary  retouching  of  the  joints  and 
a final  checking  had  been  attended  to,  a preservative  varnish  of  beeswax 
and  refined  turpentine  was  applied  to  protect  the  mural  and  bring 
out  the  full  quality  of  the  color. 

The  coloring,  luminous  and  iridescent,  in  itself  conveys  the  spirit 
of  the  mural.  Seen  from  a distance,  the  soft  lights  radiate  a mood 
of  harmony  and  of  hope.  Studied  in  detail,  the  mural  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  the  viewer  a warm  interpretation  of  the  miracle  which  William 
Penn  dreamed  for  the  Commonwealth  he  founded. 

When  the  scaffolding  came  down  Friday,  December  4,  1964,  and  for 
the  first  time  light  shone  full  on  the  finished  mural,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  founder,  if  he  had  been  looking  on,  woidd  have 
taken  no  small  satisfaction  from  seeing  spread  across  the  wall  of 
Memorial  Hall  the  heart  of  his  message  to  the  world. 

“We  must  give  the  liberties  we  ask,”  he  had  told  a committee  of 
Parliament  in  March,  1678. 

At  the  top  of  the  mural,  a ray  of  light  emanating  from  William 
Penn  strikes  the  Liberty  Bell,  bursts  into  radiance,  and  glances  off 
into  the  world  beyond. 

That  ray  of  light  is  a symbol  through  which  a distinguished  painter 
has  expressed,  in  his  own  artistic  idiom,  the  secret  ol  Penn’s  inlluence 
on  the  world. 
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A Panel  of  Quotations 
From  Famous  Pennsylvanians 

Consider  how  many  millions  of  people  come  into  and  go  ont  of  the 
world,  ignorant  of  themselves,  and  of  the  world  they  have  lived  in. 

William  Plnn  (1644-1718) 

Foinider  of  Pennsylvania 

If  old  stories  are  revived,  there  can  never  he  an  end  to  war. 

SCARROYADY  (cl.  17,57) 

Iroquois  “Half  Ki)ifr” 

They  that  cati  give  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a little  temporary 
safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety. 

Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790) 

President  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsyhiania 

Don’t  fill  yotir  mind  with  vain  expectations  and  golden  dreams  that 
can  never  be  accomplished. 

FIaym  Salomon  (1740-1785) 

Revolutionary  War  financier 

It  is  knowledge  . . . that  must  render  ns  respectable  and  res])ectetl; 
lor  only  those  who  possess  it  are  so,  whether  as  nations  or  as  individnals. 

Thomas  Cooler  (1759-1859) 

Chemist,  president-judge , college  professor 

If  I thought  I was  going  to  die  tomorrow,  I should  jrlant  a tree 
nevertheless  to-day. 

' Stelhen  Girard  p 750- 18,59) 

Financier  and  philanthropist 

If  the  path  of  duty  lies  through  deep  water,  “Go  forward!”  and  the 
irresistible  right  arm  shall  divicle  the  waves. 

Jane  Swisshelm  (1815-1884) 

Journalist  and  reformer 

Ciod  bless  my  good  and  great  old  state.  I’he  have  not  deserted  me 
. . . nor  the  cause  ol  Union  and  Democracy. 

|ames  BticiiANAN  (1791-1868) 

Fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States 

That  government,  and  that  alone,  is  just  which  enforces  and  defends 
all  ol  man’s  nattiral  rights  and  protects  him  against  wrongs  of  his 
fellow  men. 

CiAi.tisHA  (;row  (1822-1907) 

Supporter  in  Congress  of  the  Homestead  Act 
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Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the  riglu  ol  conscience  and 
of  private  jndgeinent  in  civil  and  religions  faith,  are  the  high  preroga- 
tives to  which  the  American  citizen  is  born. 

Andrew  Gregg  Geri  in  (181,5-1891) 

Citnl  War  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

d’here  tiever  was  a great  character  who  did  tiot  sometimes  smash  the 
routine  regidations  and  make  new  ones  lot  himsell. 

Andrew  Garnegie  (1885-1919) 

Industrialist  and  philanthropist 

If  we  were  hanged  for  everything  we  did  wrong,  there  wonld  he 
few'  of  us  left. 

George  VVE.sTiNtniot'SE  (184()-1911) 

Inventor  and  n}annfa(  tnrer 

A little  at  a time.  .Anything  is  better  than  nothing.  .And  the  big 
thitig  is  the  main  thing— honor. 

John  Mitcheli.  (1870-1919) 

President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America 
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